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LADY ELEANOR BUTLER AND 
MISS PONSONBY; THE FIAR 
RECLUSES OF LLANGOLLEN. 


Mopern history affords few in- 
stances of friendship so ardent and 
disinterested as that displayed by 
the two amiable recluses of Llan- 
gollen. The following account of 
them, which is the best we have 
seen, is taken from an entertaining 
miscellany, Souvenirsde Felicie L— 

During my residence in England 
(says the authoress) nothing strack 
me so much as the delicious cottage 
of Llangollen, in North Wales, It is 
not a little extraordinary that a cir- 
cumstance so singular and remarka- 
ble as that connected with this re- 
treat, should hitherto have escaped 
the notice of all modern travellers. 
The manner in which I became ac- 
quainted with it was this:—During 
our long stay at Bury, a small com- 
pany of five or six persons, includ- 
ing ourselves, met every evening 
from seven till half past ten o'clock. 
We diverted ourselves with music 
and conversation, so that the time 
passed very agreeably. One night 
friendship happened to be the sub- 
ject of conversation, and I declared 
that I would with pleasure undertake 
along journey to see,two persons who 
had long been united by the bonds 
of genuine friendship. ‘‘ Well, Ma- 
dam,” replied Mr. Stuart (now Lord 
Castlereagh), go toLlangollen; you 
will there see a model of friendship, 
which will afford you the more de- 
light as itis exhibited by two females 
who are yet young and charming in 
every respect. Would you like to 


hear the history of Lady Eleanor 


Butler and Miss Ponsonby ?”—* It 
would give me the greatest plea- 
sure."—‘* [ will relate it to you, 
At these words the company drew 
nearer to Mr. Stuart, we formed a 
little circle round him, and after re- 
collecting himself a few moments, he 
thus began his narrative :— 

“ Lady Eleanor Butler, now (in 
1792) thirty-one years of age, was 
VOL. UL— N.S. | 











born in Dublin. She was left an 
orphan while in her cradle; and 
possessing an ample fortune, toge- 
ther with anamiable disposition and 
a beautiful person, her hand was 
solicited by persons belonging to 
the first families in Ireland, At 
an early age she manifested great 
repugnance to the idea of giv- 
ing herself a master. This love of 
independence, which she never dis- 
sembied, did no injury to her repu- 
tation; her conduct has always been 
irreproachable, and no female is 
more highly distinguished for sweet- 
ness of temper, modesty, and all the 
virtues which adorn her sex. In ten- 
der infancy a mutual attachment took 
place between her and Miss Pon- 
sonby. By an accident which made 
a deep impression on their imagina- 
tion, they were both born in Dublin 
in the seme year and on the same 
day, and both became orphans at 
the same time. They had no difli- 
culty to persuade themselves that 
heaven had formed them for each 
other; that is, that it had designed 
each of them to devote her existence 
to the other, so that they may glide 
together down the stream of life, in 
the bosom of peace, the most inti- 
mate friendship, and delicious inde- 
pendence. This idea their sensibi- 
lity was designed to realize. Their 
friendship gradually grew stronger 
with their years, so that at seven- 
teen they mutually engaged never 
to sacrifice their liberty, or to part 
from each other. From that moment 
they formed the design of withdraw- 
ing from the world, and of settling 
for good in some sequestered retreat. 
Having heard of the charming 
scenery of Wales, they secretly ab- 
sconded from their friends, for the 
purpose of fixing upon their future 
residence. They visited Llangollen, 
and there, on the summit of a moun- 
tain, they found a little detached 
cottage, with the situation of which 
they were delighted. Here they re- 
solved to form their establishment. 
Meanwhile the guardians of the 
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young fugitives sent people after 
them, and they were conveyed back 
to Dublin. They declared that they 
would return to their mountain as 
soon as they were of age. Accord- 
ingly at twenty-one, in spite of the 
entreaties and remonstrances of their 
relatives and friends, they quitied 





Treland for ever, and flew to Lhin- | 


gollen. Miss Ponsonby is not rich, 
but Lady Eleanor possesses @ con- 
siderable fortune. She purchased 
the little hut and the property 
of the mountain, where she built a 
cottage, very simple in external 
appearance, but the interior of 
which displays the greatest ele- 
gance. On the top of the mountain 
she has formed about the house a 
court and flower-garden; ahedge of 
rosebushes is the only enclosure that 
sarrounds this rural habitation. A 
carriage road, the steepness of which 
has been diminished by art, was 
carried along the mountain. On the 
side of the latter some ancient pines 
of prodigious height were preserved, 
fruit-trees were planted, and a great 
quantity of cherry-trees in particular, 
which produce the best and finest 


cherries in England, The two friends | 


likewise possess a farm for their cat- 
tle, with a pretty farm-house and 
a kitehen-garden at the foot of the 
mountain. In this sequestered abode 
these two extraordinary persons, 
with minds equally cultivated, and 
accomplishments equally pleasing, 
have now resided ten years, without 
ever having been absent from ita 
single night. Nevertherless they are 





not unsociable: they sometimes pay | 
visits to the neighbouring gentry, | 
an¢ receive with the greatest polite- | 


ness travellers on their way to or 


from Ireland, who are recommended | 


to them by any of their old friends.” | 


This account strongly excited my 
curiosity, and produced the same 
effect on Mademoiselle d’Orleans 
and my two young companions. We 
determined the same night to set out 
immediately for Liangollen. This 
place bas not the rich appearance of 
the English villages in general, but 
nothing can equal the cleanliness of 
the houses, and among the lower 
classes of any country this is an in- 
fallible proof of abundance. Liangol- 
len,surrounded with woods and mea- 
dows, clothed with the freshest ver- 














Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby. 


dure, is situated at the foot of the 
mountain belonging to ‘the two 
friends, which there forms a majes- 
tic pyramid, covered withtrees and 
flowers. We arrived at the cottage, 
the only object of our journey, an 
hour before sunset. 

The two friends had received in 
the morning by a messenger the let- 
ter which Mr. Stuart had given me 
forthem. We were received with 
a grace, acordiality, and kindness, 
of which it would be impossible for 
me to give an idea. I could not turn 
my eyes from those two ladies, ren- 
dered so interesting by their friend- 
ship, and so extraordinary on ae- 
count of their way of life. I per- 
ceived in them none of that vanity 
which takes delight in the surprise 
of others. Their mutaal attachment, 
and their whole conduct evinee such 
simplicity, that astonishment soon 
gives way to softer emotions; all 
they do and say breathes the utmost 
frankness and sincerity. One cir- 
cumstance which I cannot help re- 
marking is, that after living so many 
years in this sequestered retreat, 
they speak English with equal fluency 
and purity. I was likewise much 
strack with the little resemblance 
there is between them. Lady Elea- 
nor has a charming face, embellish- 
ed with the glow of health ; her whole 
appearance and manner announce 
vivacity and the most unaffected 
gaiety. Miss Ponsonby bas a fine 
countenance, but pale snd melan- 
choly. One seems to have been born 
in this solitude, so perfectly is she 
at her ease in it; for her easy car- 
riage shews that she has not retained 
the slightest recollection of the world 
and its vain pleasures. The other, 
silent and pensive, has too much 
candour and innocence for you to 
suppose that repentance has con- 
ducted her into solitude, but you 
would suppose thatshe still cherishes 
some painful regrets. Both have 
the most engaging politeness, and 
highly cultivated minds. An excel- 
lent library, composed of the best 
English, French, and Italian au- 
thors, affords them an inexhaustible 
source of diversified amusement and 
solid occupation—for reading is not 
truly profitable except when a person 
has time to read again. 

The interior of the house is delight- 
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Lady Eleanor Butler 


ful on account of the just proportion 
and distribution of the apartments, 
the elegance of the ornaments and 
furniture, and the admirable view 
which you enjoy fromal} the windows; 
the drawing-room is adorned with 
charming landscapes, drawn and 
coloured from nature, by Miss Pon- 
sonby. Lady Eleanor is a great 
proficient ia music; and their soli- 
tary habitation is filled with em- 
breidery by them both, of wonderful 
execution. Miss Ponsonby, who 
writes the finest hand I ever saw, 
has copied a number of select pieces 
in prose and verse, which she has 
ornamented with vignettes sud ara- 
hesques, in the best taste, aud which 
form a most valuable collection. 
Thus the arts are cultivated there | 
with equal modesty and success, and | 
their productions are admired with | 
a feeling that is not experienced | 
elsewhere; the spectator observes | 
with delight that so amuch merit is | 
secure in this peaceable retreat from 
the shafts of satire and envy, and 
that talents, enaccompanied with | 
ostentation and pride, have there 
never coveted any suflrages but 
those of friendship. 

This evening was a scene of en- 
chantment for me; notone painful re- 
flection disturbed its felicity. I retired | 
to rest, but my imagination was so 
fuily occupied with what I had seen 
andheard, that mythonghts kept me 
for a long time awake. At length, 
I was just falling asleep, when I was 
roused by the most melodious sounds. 
I listened in great astonishment: it 
was not music, but anindistinct and 
celestial harmony, whichpenctrated | 
my very soul. I discovered that it | 
was produced by a violent wind | 
which had just then arisen; my ear | 
distinguished the distant noise and | 
the whistling usually heard on such | 
oceasions, but the winds changing 
their nature as they approached | 
thisasylum of peace and friendship, | 
formed only the most enchanting | 
harmony as they met its trees and 
its walls. I was strongly disposed 
to believe in prodigies; bat never- 
theless I was determined to investi- | 
gate the nature of this, but I darst 
not rise for fear of waking Madewwi- 
selle d’Orleans, who was extremely 
fatigued with her journey, and slept | 
iXabed close by mine. The tem- 
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pest suddenly ceased, and the har- 
monious sounds appeared to be car- 
ried to a distance by the retiring 
winds. I raised my head towards 
the heavens to catch the last tones 
of this celestial concert, which 
seemed to be lost in the clouds. I 
listened with transport like St. Ce- 
cilia; if L had had my harp in my 
hands I should certainly have dropt 
it; at that mument all terrestrial 
music appeared spiritless and in- 
sipid. 

Next morning the whole mystery 
was explained. On opening my 
window I found in the balcony an 
Eolian barp, an instrument with 
which I was then unacquainted, and 
which, when the wind blows upon 
it, produces such enchanting sounds, 

I walked out the whole forenoon 
with two friends. Nothing can equal 
the charms of the surrounding 
scenery, and of the prospects which 
the mountain whose summit they 
oceupy commands; at this elevation 
tion they appear the queens of all 
the beautiful country at their feet, 
Towards the north they have a view 
of the village and of the woud; to 
the south a long river washes the 
foot of the mountain, and fertilizes 
meadows of prodigious extent, be- 
yond which is discovered an amphi- 
theatre of hills, covered with inter- 
mingled trees and rocks. Ip the 
midst of this wild scenery rises @ 
majestic tower, which might be taken 
for the Pharos of this cvast, but is 
only the ruins of a magnificent cas- 
tle, once the residence of the prince 
of the country. This solitary region 
was doubtless at that time flourish- 
ing and populous, pow it is aban- 
doned to nature alone; nothing is 
now to be seen in it but herds of 
goats, and a few scattered herdsmen 
sitting upon the rocks and playing 
upon the Irish harp. Facing this 
rustic and melancholy scene the two 
friends have raised a verdant seat, 
shaded by two poplars, and thither 
they told me they often repair in 
summer, to read together the Poems 
of Ossian. 

On this day I experienced very 
different impressions from those 
which had excited in me such en- 
thusiasm on the preceding. Reflec- 
tion and reason dispelled the illu- 
sions which liad caused me to envy 
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the lot of the two friends. T thought 
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may now sec families of obscure ori- 


thew) quite as amiable, quite as in- | gin grafted upon families of illus- 
teresting, but I was convinced that | trious origin, merely by the aid of a 


they are much more to be pitied than 
admired. In this world where every 
thing successively abandons us, we 
ought either to preserve as many 
ties as possible, or to break them 
all and to devote ourselves without 
reserye to that eternal Being who 
can alone aecomplish our hopes, and 
fix our wavering hearts. In the na- 
tural state of society family allections 
form a necessary succession of con- 
solations in the course of life. A 
husband affords comfort for the loss 
of a mother; at a later period the 
hand of a beloved child will dry 
other tears; a brother shares our 
domestic sorrows; and a faithful 
friend makes amends for treachery 
in a false one. Let us then caltivate 
all our connections, and in this dan- 
gerous road which we are destined 
to travel, let us not reject any of our 
natural stays, for if one fails as, 
another will at least support weak- 
ness. 

The greatest misfortune for a 
heart endued with profound sensi- 
bility is to cherish an exclusive and 
passionate attachment for a frail 
dependent being, from which it is 
liable to be parted by a thousand cir- 
cumstances, or to be for ever se- 
parated by the hand of death. How 
pure soever this affection may be, 


still it will always be the source of | 


painful apprehensions; if it is ex- 
empt from remorse, it cannot be free 
from agonizing inquietude. 





THE PORTRAIT OF MY FATHER. 
[From the French.) 


Look here upon this picture.—Hamter. 


Wirn the return of the monarchy, 
and the restoration of the institutions 
of our ancestors, have revived that 
respect and veneration fur names of 
the olden time, which prior events in 
a great measure had decayed. An- 
cient family descent seems to have 
become an object of solicitude to 
every man who has risen to any re- 
spectability in society. The mer- 


chant and his clerk, the trader and 
his shopman, are alike ambitious of 
a pedigree derived from the heroes 
wi the 


age of Charlemagne. 

















We | 





| few slight transformations; names 
deficient in weight, are ‘ syllabled 
into gravity by prefixing an article; 
others are followed with the title of 
an estate which another possesses ; 
and not a few are adorned witha 
title of rank which costs no more 
than the trouble of assuming it. 

Among others who have caught 
the infection, is my friend Lambert, 
a young man of twenty-five, full of 
gaiety and spirit, enjoying a hand- 
some fortune, which he owes to the 
industry of a distant relation, an emi- 
nent merchant in Normandy ; and, 
although he has not been in posses- 
sion of it six months, he has already, 
in the spirit of the age, preceded 
bis name by the article de. This 
addition produced a resemblance to 
the name of an ancient family in his 
native province, of which he has 
availed himself by claiming the same 
descent. It presents a long list of 
judges, bishops, and mayors—a pe- 
digree which is so farcorrect, for one 
of his ancestors certainly did belong 
to the livery. 

I went to see him the other day, 
when I found him alone in his library, 
contemplating about a dozen of old 
portraits. ‘‘ I have just,” said he, 
laughing, ‘‘ made a purchase of a 
whole family. I have bought of a 
picture-dealer, a father, a mother, 
two uncles, three aunts, and half a 


| dozen ancestors, of whom you know 


I am somewhat delicient. I amon 
terms with an ingenious young ar- 
tist to give them a fresh lustre, who 
should have been here by thistime.” 
As he spoke, M. Rollin was an- 
nounced. Compliments having pass- 
ed, Lambert proceeded to explain to 
him the object of bis wishes. 

“ We must,” said he, * make of 
these five portraits (the ancestors ) an 
arch-bishop, a president of parlia- 
ment, a colonel, a captain of the 
navy, and a lieutenant of dragoons, 
lightor heavy, am indifferent which.” 

“ It will beno easy task to disguise 
these gentlemen so,” replied the 
painter, “* but we will do our best— 
patience does wonders.” 

** Then we will make of these three 
ladies (the aunts ), a canoness, a mis- 
tress ef honor, and an abbess of the 
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convent of Montmartre ; of these two | 
yentlemen (his wicles), a cardinal | 
and a field-marsha!; of this (his mo- | 
ther), alady of the highest distinc- | 
tion; and of that portrait, pointing | 
to one set apart, we will make al 
* Ah!” said the painter, his whole | 
countenance suddenly brightening 
up, “it is impossible to make any | 
other of this than what he was—an | 
honest grocer—my beloved father!” | 
“Indeed!” said Lambert, “ that | 





_ is singular, it is its resemblance to | 


my father that induced me to select | 
it from many others and purchase it.” 

“ You will allow i to remain un- | 
touched,” said the painter, in a tone | 
which Lambert did not or would not | 
understand. 

** Impossible ;—to me it must be a | 
military father, decorated with nu- | 
merous orders, and honoured with | 
superior rank.” 

“ But, my dear Sir, it cannot be 
your father,since itis certainly mine.” 

“That is nothing; the pictare is | 
my property; I have purchased it; 
it belongs tome. I may dispose of 
it as I think proper, and I am pleased | 
to make it a brigadier-general to the 
king.” 

“My father never served; his 
placid countenance of itselfindicates 
his peaceable habits, and his unas- 
suming character.” 

“Very like; but to me he must 
be a father—lord of a dozen villages.” 

* Alas! mine was not even church- | 
warden in his parish.” 

“ Decorated with titles.”— | 

“He gained the public esteem, 
but no more.” 

“Who may have bequeathed to / 
his children a splendid name and a | 
large fortune.” — 

** Mine Jeft me his virtues only to 
imitate, and some debts to pay, which | 
I have religiously discharged.” 

“ M. Rollin, say what you will, I 
shall make use of the portrait. My | 
father never was painted, and—" | 

“ Mine was painted only once. 
His portrait was sokl during my ab- 
sence: now I have found it, and cer- 
tainly I shall not suffer it to be mu- 
tilated.” | 

“* Mutilated!” 

“True,” said the young painter, | 
in atone of touching humility; “I | 
have only the fortune of an artist, | 
but I will part with all I possess to 


| 


| 


| ed him. 


| shall surrender your's. 
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obtain this long-cherished imare. I 
will renew the whole of these ladies 
and gentlemen; paint you half a 
dozen of relations, modern or ancient, 
counts, marquisses, bishops, or what 
you choose, on the sole condition 
that you give up this single portrait.” 

* Now, Lambert,” said I, this is 
reasonable; ‘ accept M. Rollin’s 
oller to paint you a father according 
to your wishes, and you will escape 
the reproach of having deprived him 
of his. Have a little complaisance; 
we are all thrown into the world to 
be alternately useful to each other, 
and to testify our good will as often 
and as long as we may. Describe 
as nearly as you recollect the features 
of your father’s countenance and 
person, and should he not succeed 
in the first attempt he will try a se- 
cond. Iwill pledge myself for his 
ready and full compliance with your 
wishes.” 

“ Well,” replied Lambert, turning 
to the painter, whose eyes had been 


| rivetted on the portrait, ** I wish my 


father to be a little man, between 
fifty-five and sixty, seemingly grown 


| old in honours, wearing on a uniform 


of blue the two small epaulettes of a 
general. I wish you also to intro- 
duce into the corner of the painting 
the end of a marshal’s baton, to in- 
dicate that he would have merited 
one.” 

* If he had served,” added f, 
* somewhat lower.” — 

** Give him the apright figure of an 
old soldier, with the finished polish 
of the Vieille Cour, the confident 
smile of a wit, and the pliant expres- 
sion of a courtier.” — 

** T understand you,” said the 
painter, who smiled as he interrupt- 
‘You are describing a 
personage who takes his regular 


| walk every afternoon on the terrace 
Peg ie A 
| of Feuillans; to-day I shall go and 


study him, and in a few days you 
may expect your father.”— 
** Then,” replied Lambert, “ 1 
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THE CAMERA OBSCURA, 
No. 18. 
Mr. SpyGrass— 
In the neighbourhood of the 
town where I reside, there are nume- 


| reus villages, which, in picturesque 
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charms, may vie with any, however 
beautiful, in the kingdom. To one 
of these, a few Sundays since, I bent 
my way, for the purpose of attending 
the celebration of divine service by a 
clergyman, whose pious evergy in 
the desk, and holy fervour in the pul- 
pit, are surpassed by none I have 
chanced to meet with, and who, in 
addition to his other claims upon the 
patronage of the church, has a family 
of twelve children, with but scanty 
meaus of supporting them. 

The approach to the village, which 


is well known ito travellers in the | 


west, lies over a tract of undulating 
ground, clegantly chequered by all 


the natural varieties of whatis term- | 


ed a good landscape; and in pro- 
ceeding onwards I was forcibly im- 
pressed with the truth of a remark 
made by a modern poet (whose name, 


or the work wherein the remark oc- | 


curs, I do not at this moment recol- 
lect), that, ou the Sabbath, even Na- 
ture herself seems conscious of the 
peculiar sacredness of the day, by 
decorating her imagery in the most 
engaging dress, and harmonizing all 
her sounds to the softest melody, in 
reverence, as it were, of the occasion. 
Methought the meadows never look- 
ed more verdant, nor the trees mure 
graceful; whilst the flowers, height- 
ening their bloom, ofiered up their 
most odorous fragrance in silent ado- 
ration; or, to apply the language 
of Parnell, 

* They speak their Maker as they can, 

But want and ask the tongue of man,” 
fally to express their praise and wor- 
ship. lLnstead of the usual lively 
notes of the birds during the days 
appointed for work, I now heard 
ibem givingutterance to chaunts and 
psalmodies. Nor was the stream, 


which serpentized through the val- | 
ley, less actuated by devotion ;—for- | 


getfal of its former brawling, it 
glided along in chastened murmars, 
that were scarcely audible, as if fear- 
ful of disturbing the general serenity. 
The sun, emitting his purest beams 
througha cloudless ether,shone upon 
every object with a lustre which 
rendered the whole scene exceeding- 
ly attractive. In short, it irresistibly 
led the mind from earth to heaven, 
from the visible to the invisible 
world, instructing it, by analogy, in 
the wysterics of faith aud the ob- 
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servances of morality, and strkingls 
displaying before it, in an adum- 
brated state, the glories and bless. 
ings of that universal redemptioy 
which on a Sunday was accomplish- 

ed. How admirable, then, is the ob 
servation of Young— 

“ Read Nature: Nature is a friend to truth, 


Nature is Christian, preaches to mankind, 
And bids dead matter aid us in our creed,” 


| 
{ 
\ 
| 
| 


In my way to the church, the peal- 
ings of the bells from its venerable 
spire were conv eved to me, at inter- 
vals, by the gentle zephyrs, in tune. 
ful cadences, which prepared my 
heart for the solemnities 1 was hast- 
ening to attend. Groupes of vil- 
lagers, in their best habiliments, con- 
tinually passed me on a similar er- 
rand, and on reaching the church. 
yard [ found more of them, standiug 
around the porch, or conning the 
quaint memorials of the dead, and 
deducing thence the frailty and tran- 
| science of mortality.Their pastor,ever 
punctual, soon afterwards made his 
appearance, at the head of a healih- 
ful band of charity children, each 

carrying a Bible and a Prayer-Book. 
Entering with the rest the holy pre- 
} cinets, my feelings, already intense, 
} were elevated to a still higher pitch 
} 
j 


by a delightful hyma, sung by the 
whole congregation, as a fit prelude 
| to the service, which then began. 

I shall never forget the impressive 
manner in which the prayers and li- 
| turgy, the psalms and lessons, were 
| read by the minister. Not satisfied, 
jus too many clergymen are, with 

drawling them over, like a school- 
boy repeating his irksome task, there 
was such a touching pathos in the 
supplicatory parts, such a heartfelt 
sincerity in the thanksgivings, and 
such an awful sublimity of tone, 
look, and gesture throughout the 
entire performance of his functions, 
that I could entertain no doubt of his 
being perfectly in earnest. But 
| when, after another hymn, he enter- 
ed on his sermon, every ligament of 
my vision,and every fibre of my heart, 
instinctively turned towards him as 
to an oracle. 
His text was taken from Matthew 
Xi. 28, 29, 30—* Conve unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
|and I will give you rest. Take my 
| yoke upon you, and learn of me, for 
lam meck and lowly in heart, and 
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Microsophus, or the 


ye shall find rest unto your souls, | 
For my yoke is easy, and my burthen| 
is light.”.—What a theme for any | 

reacher, more especially for one} 
who, like the clergyman in question, 
experimentally knows its full im-| 
portance! It would be foreign, per-| 
haps, Mr. Spyglass, to the objects of | 
your publication, if I were to relate | 
all he said upon this interesting to- 
pic ;—suflice it, therefore, to mention, 
that he imbued me, and [ believe the | 
congregation generally, ta judge} 
from their attention, with the com-! 
fortable assurance, that, whatever | 
may be our anxieties and endurances | 
in this life, there is a Being, who not | 
ouly makes allowance for the infirmi- 
ties and fallibilities to which our 
flesh is heir, but who permits us, aay 
invites us by the most tender and 
winning methods, to resort to him | 
for help in all our exigencies, with 
the certainty of sustaining no disap- 
pointment, if we adopt the proper 
means, 

The sermon being ended, the ser-; 
vice appropriately concluded with a! 
psalm of praise; aud leaving the! 
church, where I had been so mach | 
edified, [ retraced my steps home- 
wards, purified, [ hope, by the samt] 
tual exercises of the day, and deeply 
grateful to the God of grace and na- 
ture for the hallowed delights he was | 
pleased to aflord me. 

Believe me, Mr. Spyglass, very | 
sincerely your's, 

A Lover or THE EstaBLisHeD 
Cuurcu. 
—— September 17th, 1820. 
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ed a taste for tlie arts of joinery, 
turning, glazing, and house-paint- 
ing. These soon formed his serious 
avocations, and he prevailed on his 
father to purchase for him a box of 
tools, and to fit up an out-house with 
a bench, turning-lathe, and other 
conveniences, as a work-shop. At 
an age when most lads enter the uni- 
versity, our hero was sent to a gram- 
mar-school, but classical literature 
had no charms for Microsophus, and 
he has often declared that this was 
the most irksome period of his life, 
After toiling through the Rudiments, 
coustruing Corderius with the help 
of a translation “ as literal as possi- 
ble,” and dipping into Caesar, hc was 
removed from school, and placed un- 
der the care of a gentleman who had 
acquired some reputation among the 
literati of his time. His new pre- 
ceptor happened to have a taste for 
Natural History and experimental 
Philosophy, subjects to which the 
attention of Microsophus had not yet 
been directed. Observing that his 
pupil had no inclination towards the 
usual branches of polite literature, 
but that he was evidently attracted 
by the specimens which constantly 
met his eye in the study, the beauti- 
ful coloured plates of plants and anj- 
mals, that were sometimes opened in 
his presence, and the striking expe- 
riments which occasionally fell un- 
der his observation, the tutor resolv- 


| ed to encourage this natural bias, 


and by degrees allured him into a 
course of lessons on these delightful 
studies. Now, for the first time, Mi- 


| crosophus listencd with attentiou 


MICROSOPHUS, OR THE VIRTU- 
OSO PEDANT. | 


Microsopuvus was born to a good 
estate, but being an only child, and} 
apparently of no very brilliant capa- 
city, was suffered to pass his early 
years either in idleness or in the} 
most trifling occupations. Much of 
his time was employed in company 
with the foot-boy, in hunting cats, 
harrying birds’ nests, andjstringing 
their eggs in festoons; and as he| 
often passed the shop of an ingenious | 
mechanic, who, though only a wright, | 
acted in the village in nearly as ma-| 
hy capacities as Caleb Quotem, our 
young gentleman insensibly acquit 


' and respect to the voice of instruce 


tion. He heard or read with delight 


| of the sagacity of the elephant—the 


docility, the attachment, and grati- 
tude of the dog—the noble zenero- 
sity of the lion—and the ennning and 
ferocity of the tiger. He beheld, with 
peculiar satisfaction, the experi- 
ments which illustrate the nature 
and properties of the gases, of heat, 
and light, and colours, or which dis- 
play the phenomena and effects of 
electricity and galvanism. 

it soon appeared, however, that 
the brilliant and striking parts of 
these sciences were alone capable of 
arresting and fixing the attention of 
the young philosopher. The system- 


atic arrangement and specic cdiler- 
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ences of animals, whose manners 
and economy had so much delighted | 
him, appeared dry and uninterest- 
ing ; the principles on which the bril- | 
liant experiments were susceptible | 
ef explanation were lost in the ex- 
periments themselves; and Microso- | 
phus, incapable of being rendered a | 
true philosopher, became a virtuoso. 
He purchased a handsome book- 
case, but instead of filling it with its 
usual contents, he made it the repo- 
sitory of such specimens of birds, 
small beasts, shells, and minerals, as | 
he collected in his walks, or occa- | 
sionally bought at auctions. The 
animals were commonly bought and , 
stuffed by himself; and having learn- 
ed the art of cutting and polishing 
stones, he obtained a lapidary’s ma- 
chine for this purpose, and thus fur- 
nished his museum at a moderate 
expense. 

At length the death of his father, 
and the age of majority, put Mi- 
crosophus in possession of his family 
estate, and furnished him with am- | 
ple means of indulging the propen- 
sities of his disposition. He had 
been long ambitious of forming, 
within his own mansion, a museum 
of natoral and artificial curiosities, 
and for this purpose set apart a large 
room, which had formerly served as 
alibrary. Most of the books were 
removed, to give place to large glass 
cases, filled with beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles, and insects, while the corners, 
and other intervening spaces, were | 
occupied by grotesque statues, an- 
tique tripods, broken vases, and other 
singular artificial curiosities, or by | 
some ingenious, but useless, mecha- | 
nical contrivances. | 
It was now that the virtuoso be- | 

} 


came the pedant. Disqualified by 

nature and habit for indulging in the 

usual boisterous occupatians of a 

country life, Microsophus could con- 

verse only on subjects connected with | 
specimens, curiosities, experiments, | 
and tricks. Not only the library, but 
the whole house might be called a 
museum, as there was scarcely a 
room in it that did not contain some 
natural or artificial curiosity, though 
all of them were of the most singular 
and extraordinary kind, as if the 
chief aim of the master were to “‘ as- 
tonish the natives.” The grounds 


Microsophus, or the Virtuoso Pedant. 





about the house were made to pay. 
take of the same character with the 
mansion. The gates or turnstiles 
which bounded the foct-path that led 
to the house were removed, and re- 
placed by that peculiar kind of stile 
which drops when the foot is set on 
it; and the stone dykes were pulled 


| down, to make way for invisible 


fences. 

[ was lately invited to dine with a 
party at the house of Microsophus, 
After escaping the dangers of broken 
bones, by tumbling over the philoso. 
phic stiles, we entered the hall, and 
were about to ascend the staircase 
to the drawinz-room, when we were 
suddenly made tu start back, on see- 
ing within a recess at the foot of the 
stairs, a white bear, with open month 
and glaring éyes, withheld from fly- 
ing at us only by a strong chain, 
We soon perceived, however, that 
this was only a stuffed specimen, and 
our fears were allayed, but were 
soon more strongly excited, on pass- 
ing over the landing-place, by the 
sadden appearance of a_ hideous 
phantom suspended in the air, mid- 
way between the staircase and the 
drawing-room door. This impression 
was but momentary, and we reached 
the room in safety. Our host re- 
ceived us with courtesy, and _ re- 
quested us to be seated, at the same 
time motioning one of the party to 
accepta particular chair, which, from 
the superiority of its decorations, ap- 
peared to be the seat of honour; but 
no sooner had the gentleman touch- 
ed the cushion, than it sunk down 
with him, and we heard a squeaking 
noise, which set the company in a 
titter, and threw our friend out of 
countenance. He was soon relieved 
by a similar trick played on one of 
his companions, who,on seating him- 
self in a plain looking unsuspected 
chair, was clasped hy two wooden 
arms, which sprang round, and held 
him in a firm embrace. When the 
bustle and mirth occasioned by these 
pleasantrics had subsided, we pro- 
ceeded to examine and admire the 
rarities with which the room was fill- 
ed. The mantle-piece was crowded 
with stones, bearing some distant 
resemblance to beasts, eggs, apples, 
lemons, Ke. and painted to render 
the resemblance more striking. On 
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the walls hung several mirrors, but 
notone ordinary hookiag-glass which 


could reflect the human form in its | 


natural magnitude and proportions. 
They were either convex or concave, 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


or semicylindrical mirrors, reflecting | 


the images diminished, magnified, or 
distorted. 


Before we could fully examine the | 


curious contents of this curious draw- 
ing-room, the dinner-bell announced 
our removal from the seat of magi- 
cal enchantment. It might be ex- 
pected that a time so serious would 
pass without any thing to alarm the 


the supposed lump of sugar, it turn- 
ed out a piece of white marble. 
These, and similar feats, consti- 
tute the chief relaxation of Microso- 
phus, froas his more scriors employ- 
ments of stuffing birds, hunting in- 
sects, drying plants, and constract- 


| ing philosophical toys, and they have 


| 
| 


| 
} 


feelings, or astonish the understand- | 


ing of the company, but the fertile 
genius of Microsophus was prepared 
with some tricks, which could scarce- 
ly be brought forward on any other 
occasion. One of the ladics called 
for a glass of water. After sume lit- 
tle delay it was presented to her by 
a servant, with a half-grinning face, 
but before the lady could put the 
glass to her mouth, a sudden flash of 
fire burst from the surface of the wa- 
ter, and she dropped the glass in 
terror. 


desired a draught of porter. It was 
brought to him in a massy silver 
goblet, With something of a suspi- 
cious appearance, but after a slight 
examination, the liquor was found 
to be genuine, and the guest ventur- 
ed to lift the vessel to his mouth, but 
in vain did he raise his hand to ele- 
vate the bottom of the goblet—no 
porter reached his mouth, and on 
again examining the vessel, to his 
utter astonishment he found it emp- 
ty, though not-one drop of liquor had 
passed between his lips. 

Some tricks were still reserved to 
enliven the tea-table. One of the 
company had a spvon of a massy 
Structure, and evidently not silver, 
and on stirring his collee, which was 
very hot, he soon observed that the 


rendered him famous throughout the 
country in which he resides. His 
character is variously appreciated 
by his neighbours and tenants. By 
some of his equals he is called a hu- 
mourist, by others a fool. By most 
of the peasantry he is distinguished 
by the appellation of the “ daft 
laird,” and some of the more serious 
and relizious among them declare 
him to be lite better than a war- 
lock, and scruple not to aflirm that 
he is “ owre grit wi’ the de’il.” 


THE ABBOT. 
[By the Author of “ Waverley.”)] 
Tue “ Abbot” is a sequel of the 
*“*Mouastery,” published a few months 


| ago, and some of the most promincat 


~ ° | 
Sometime after, a gentle- | 


man, hoping to be more fortunate, | 
|“ Waverley,” is more remarkable 


bowl of his spoon melted in the li- | 


quor. 
more sugar. A lump was added to 
his cup, but after stirring it about 
fora long time, no perceptible change 
took place in its bulk, and he natu- 
rally exclaimed, ‘ bless me, this is 
very hard sugar!” A smothered 
laugh from some one in the secret 
excited suspicion, and on handling 

VOL. If. —N. Sy 


Another teqnested a little | 


characters in it are retained. The 
‘* Abbot” is a romance, and, like 


for its striking and powerful descrip- 
tions, than for the interest of the 
story. The author, however, with 
his accustomed fondness for blending 
historical facts with tales of fiction, 
has, in the present instance, inter- 
woven the history of the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and that so 
successfully, that we suspect it will 
be more read than all the previous 
narratives on the subject. 

In the “ Abbot,” the history of 
Sir Halbert Glendenning and Lady 
Avenel, is taken up ten years after 
their marriage, as related in the 
‘*Monastery.” Two circumstances 
embittered their union, which was 
otherwise happy, these were,—the 
distracted state of the country, when 
every man’s sword was directed 
against his neighbour’s bosom, which 


| compelled Sir Halbert, who was high 


in favour with the Regent Murray, 
to be long absent from his castle and 
his lady. The second cause of an- 
happiness was,—that the union of 
Sir Halbert and Lady Avenel, had 
produced no children. This mach 
affected her, and she often exclaim- 


” 


~ 
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ed, “ with me the name of Avenel 
must expire !” 

One evening, during the absence 
of Sir Halbert, as Lady Avenel was 
promenading on the battlements in 
front of the castle, she observed 
some boys venturing a little ship, 
constructed by some village artist, 
on the lake. Ft struck among some 
tufts of water lily, at some distance 
from the shore. A hardy little boy 
ventured to swim towards the object 
of common solicitude ; but failirg in 
strength, he would have been drown- 
ed, but for the timely interference of 
Wolf, a greyhound belonging to the 
Lady Avenel. The child thus rescued, 
was conveyed to the castle, and every 
mode was resorted to for his recovery, 
which was elleeted principally by 
the watehful exertions of the Lady 
Avenel. As this child proves a very 
important personage in the following 


pages,we quote the first notice of him: | 


** He seemed about ten years obd. His 
dress was of the meanest sort, but his 
feng curled hair, and the noble cast of 
his features, partook not of that poverty 


of appearance. The proudest noble in | 


Scotland, might have been yet prouder 
coukd he have called that child his heir 
While, with breathless anxiety, the Lady 
of Avenel gazed on his well-formed and 
expressive features, a slight shade ot 
colour returned gradually to the cheek ; 
suspended animation became restored by 
degrees, the child sighed deeply, opened 
his eyes, which to the human countenauce 
produces the effect of light upon the 
natural landscape, stretched his arms 


towards the lady, and muttered the word | 


* Mother,’—that epithet, of all others, 
which is dearest to the female ear. 
**God, madam,’ said the preacher,* 
* has restored the childto your wishes ;it 
must be your's, so to bring him up, that 
he may not one day wish that he had 
perished in his innocence.’ 
“*Tt shall be my charge,’ 
lady; and again throwing 


the 
arms 


said 
her 


around the boy, she overwhelmed him | 


With kisses and caresses, so much was 
she agitated by the terror arising from 
the danger in which he had been just 
placed, and by joy at his unexpected 
deliverance, 


*** Bat yon are not my mother,’ said 


the boy, collecting his recollection, and 
endeavouring, though faintly, to escape 
trom the caresses of the Lady ot Avenel; 
‘ you are not my mother—alas! I have 
no mother—only I have dreamt that I 
had one.’ 

“**[ will read the dream for you, my 
love,” answered the Lady of Avenel ; 
* and Twill be myself your mother. Surely 
God has heard my wishes, and, in his 
Warden 


* Henry 
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, own marvellous manner, hath sent te 
an object on which my affections may ey. 
pand themselves !’ She looked towards 
Varden as she spoke. The preacher 
hesitated what he should reply to a burs 
of passionate feeling, which, perhaps, 
seemed to him snore enthusiastic than the 
occasion demanded. In the meanwhile, 
the large stag-hound, Wolf, which, drop. 
ping wet as he was. uad followed his 
mistress into the apartment, and had sate 
hy the hed-side a patient and quiet 
spectator of all the means used for re. 
suscitation of the being whom he hai 
preserved, now became impatient of re. 
maining any longer unnoticed, and began 
to whine and fawn upon the lady with his 
great rough paws. 

* * Ves,’ she said, * good Wolf, and 

you shall be remembered also for your 
day's work ; and I will think the more of 

you, for having preserved the life of a 

creature so beautiful.’ ” 

The child’s friends were sought 
after, and he was fourd to beleng to 
an old English woman, who had re- 
sided a short time in the hamlet, of 
the name of Magdalen Grame, a 


| sort of mysterious personage, who 


acknowledged the child as her grand- 
son. On the proposal of the Lady 
Avenel to take the child and bring 
it up, the old woman feit mach 
offended, — 

“*« if,’ said Lady Avenel, ‘your grand- 
child conld be received into a noble 
family, would it not advantage both him 
and your’ 

*** Received into a noble family!" said 
the old woman, drawing berself up, and 
bending her brows antil her forehead 
was wrinkled into a frown of unusual 
severity ; ‘and tor what parpose, I pray 
you :—to be my lady's page, or my lord’s 
jackman, to eat broken victuals and con- 
tend with other menials for the remnants 
of the master’s meals Would you have 
him to fan the flies from my lady's face 


| while she sleeps, to carry ber train while 
| she walks, to hand her trenecher when she 


teeds, to ride before her on horseback, to 
walk atter her on foot, to sing when she 
lists, and to be silent when she bids ?— 
a very weathercock, which, though 
furnished in appearance with wings and 
plumage, cannot soar inte the air —caanot 
tly from the spot where itis perched, but 
receives all its impulses, and pertorms 
allits evolutions, obedient tothe change- 
ful breath of a vain woman? When the 
eagle of Helvellyn perches on the tower 
ot Lanercost, and turns and changes to 
shew how the wind sits, Roland Grieme 
shall be what you would make him.” _ 
*'The woman spoke with a rapidity 
and vehemence which seemed to have mm 
it a touch of insanity; and a sudden 
sense of the danger to which the child 


| must necessarily be exposed in the 


charge of such a keeper, increased the 
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Jady's desire to keep him in the castle, if 
possible. - ’ 

«Yon mistake me, dame,’ she said, 
addressing the old woman in a soothing 
manner; ‘ Ido not wish your boy to be 
in attendance on myself, but upon the 
good knight, my husband. Were he him- 
self the son of a belted earl, he could not 
petter be trained to arms, and all that 
befits a gentleman, than by the instruc- 
tions aud discipline of Sir Halbert Glen- 
dinning.’ 

«* Ay,’ answered the old woman in the 
same style of bitter irony, * I know the 
wages of that service; a curse when 
the corslet ‘s notsufficiently brightened— 
a blew when the girth is not tightly 
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which oceupics the window of seme 
solitary captive, is to the poor wight 


| by whomitis nursed and cultivated.” 


Sir Halbert returned trom the low 


| countries, where he had been ona 


| special mission. The knight was not 


drawn—to be beaten because the hounds | 


are at fault—to be reviled because the 
foray is unsuccesstul—to stain his hands, 
for the master’s bidding, in the blood 


alike of beast and of man —to be a butcher | 


of harmless deer—a murderer and de- 
tacer of God’s own image, netat his own 
pleasure, but at that of his lord ; to live 
abrawling raffian,and acommon stabbei 


—expused to heat, to cold, to want oi food, } 


to all. the privations of an anchoret, not 


for the love of God, but for the service of 5 
Satan—to die by the gibbet, or in some | 


obscure skirmish—to sleep out his life in 
carnal security, and to awake in the 
eternal fire, which is never quenched.’ 

* * Nay,’ said the Lady of Avenel,‘ but 
to such unhallowed course of life your 


vrandson will not be here exposed. My | 


husband is just aud kind to those who 
live ander his banner; and you yourself 
well know, that youth have here a strict 
as well as a good preceptor, in the person 
of our chaplain.’ 

“The old woman appeared to pause. 

“* Vou have named,’ she said, * the 
enly circumstance which can move me. 
I must soon onward, the vision has 
said it—I must not tarry in the same 
spot—I must on—I must on, it is my 
weird. Swear, then, that you will protect 
the boy as if he were your own, until I 


return hither and claim him, and L.will | 


consent for a space to part with him. 
But especially swear, he shall not lack 
the instruction of the godly man who 
hath placed the gospel-truth high above 
these idolatrous shavelings, the monks 
and friars.’ 

“ * Be satisfied, dame,’ said the Lady 
of Avenel ; * the boy shall have as much 
care as if he were born of my own blood, 
Will you see him now ? 

“*No; answered the old woman 


sternly ; ‘ to partis enough. I go torth | 


on my Own mission. I will not soften my 
heart by useless tears and wailings, as 
one that is not called to a duty.’ ’ 


Magdalen Graime quitted the castic 
and left the hamlet the next evening, | 
. . ' 
wandering no one knew whither. | 


Young Roland became a_ great 


favourite ; he was, as the author art- | 


fully and poetically expresses it, ‘* to 
the Lady Avenel, what the flower 


well pleased with the fondness of bis 
lady for the child, but he did not in- 
terfere with it. Henry Warden, the 
reformed preacher, shewed great dis- 
like to the youth, but Sir Halbert’s 
brother, Edward, now Father Am- 
brose, paid him particular attention. 
When only seventeen years of age, 
Roland showed his haughty and 
overbearing disposition in a quarrel 
with Adam Woodcock, the faleoner 
of Avenel, respecting bis hawks, 
upon whom he drew h:s dagger, but 
Master Wingate, the steward, ap- 
peased them. 

The envious servants assisted by 
Warden, who preached a sermon on 
the subject, from these words, “* He 
who striketh with the sword, shall 
perish by the sword,” procured the 
dismissal of the haughty Roland. 
The parting scene between the lady 
and Roland is finely wrought and 
highly affecting; and the one that 
follows, in which the domestics are 
enjoying their triumph, is equally 
natural and powerful. 

The next morning Roland set out 
he knew not whither, and after en- 
countering a peasant whom he had 
known, and the falconer Adam Wood- 
cock, who forced him to accept ten 
Harry groats, he came to the cell of 
St. Cuthbert, where he passed the 
first night. Here he met his grand- 
mother, Magdalen Graeme, who de- 
votec him tosome mysterious service 
of the church of Rome: 

Roland and Magdalensct outnext 
morning,and go io a ruinous convent, 
occupied by an abbess of the family 
of Seyton, and a young lady of the 
same tamily, of great personal charms 
and much vivacity. Roland and this 
lady, whose name is Catherine Sey- 
ton, having an interview, soon be- 
came acquainted with cach other's 
private history. They have a sub- 
sequent interview, jn which their 
attachmentto each otheris confessed, 
but they are compelled to part ; 
Catherine, their aunt, proceeding 
towards the convent of St, Catherine, 
to which she was devoted, and Ro- 
land aud Magdalen to the monastery 






























































of St. Mary, where they arrive during 
the clection of Edward Glendinning 
to the oflice of abbot, under the 
name of Ambrosins. The account 
of this ceremony, and of that of the 
election of an abbot of Unreason, is 
described very happily. Their merri- 
ment is however interrupted by the 
indignation of Magdalen Graeme. 
The revellers were on the point of 
punishing. Margaret very summarily, 
when Roland stuck his poignard into 
the body of the abbot of Unreason, 
whose stuffed paunch however saved 
him. Sir Halbert Glendinning ar- 
rives at the time, and takes Rolaud 
Greme into his train. Magdalen 
gives her consent, and puts into his 
hands a,small packet, vf which she 
enjoins him to take the strictest care, 
and suffer it to be seen by no one but 
Catherine Seyton. 

Roland was sent by Sir Halbert 
on a mission to Edinburgh, where 
he distinguished himsclf in a fray 
between the Seytons and the Leslies, 
who had met in the very centre of the 
Street, or as it was called “ the 
Crown of the Causeway, a post of 
honour as tenaciously asserted in 
Scotland as that of giving or taking 
the wall used to be in the more 
southern part of the island.” Roland 
sees Catherine Seyton in the street, 


and follows her to the house of Lord | 


Seyton, where he had nearly suffered 
harm, but that he was recognized as 
having assisted his lordship in the 
fray with the Leslies, 

Itis now that this romance be- 
comes blended with the political 
events of the period. 
well known, that we shall rather 
quote the author’s portraits of the 
principal personages than the narra- 
tive itself. The following is a brief 
sketch of the Regent Murray :— 

“ This distinguished statesman, for as 
such his worst enemies acknowledged 
him, possessed all the exterual dignity, 


as weil as almost all the noble qualities, | 


which could grace the power that he en- 
jeoyed; and had he succeeded to the 
throne as his legitimate inheritance, it is 
probable he would have been recorded 
as oue of Scotland’s wisest and greatest 
kings. But that he held his authority by 
the deposition and imprisonment of lis 


2 
sisterand benefactress, was acrime which 


These are so | 


The 





those only can excuse who think ambition | 


an apology for ingratitude He was 
dressed plainly in black velvet, after the 
Mlemish fashion, and wore in his high 
crowned hat a jewelled clasp, which 
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looped itup on one side, and formed th 


only ornament of his apparel. He had 
his poinard by his side, and his sword lay 
on the council table.” - 

After two interviews with the 
Regent, Roland is appointed page 
to Queen Mary,and sets out to Loch. 
leven Castle, with the Lords Ruth. 
ven and Lindesay, and Sir Robert 
Melville. Mary was at this time 
under the care of the lady of Locb- 
leven, the mother of the Regent by 
James V. who entertained the most 
decided enmity to Mary. The follow. 
ing portrait of this unhappy woman 
will be read with much pleasure, 
She was in the garden, “ learning to 
perform the weary part ofa prisoner,” 
when Roland was introduced to 
her :-— 

* She was followed in her slow and 
melancholy exercise by two female at. 
tendants ; but in the first glance which 
Roland Graeme bestowed upon one so 
illustrious by birth, so distinguished by 
her beauty, accomplishments, and mis- 
fortunes, he was sensible of the presence 
of no other than the unhappy Snoes of 
Scotland. 

“ Her face, her form, have been so 
deeply impressed upon the imagination, 
that, even at the distance of nearly 
three centuries, it is unnecessary to re- 
mind the most ignorant and uninformed 
reader of the striking traits which cha 
racterize that remarkable vountenance, 
which seems at once to combine our 
ideas of the majestic, the pleasing, and 
the brilliant, leaving us to doubt whe- 
ther they express most happily the 
queen, the beanty, or the accomplished 
woman. Who is there, at the very men- 
tion of Mary Stuart's name, that has not 
her countenance betore him, familiar 4s 
that of the mistress of his youth, or the 
favourite daughter of his advanced age? 
Even those who feel themselves com- 
velled to believe all, or much of what 
ier enemies laid to her charge, cannot 
think without asigh upon a countenance 
expressive of any thing rather than the 
foul crimes with which she was charged 
whey living, and which still continae to 
shade, if not to blacken her memory. 
That brow, so truly open and regal— 
those eve-brows, so regularly graceful, 
which yet were saved from the charge 
of regular insipidity by the beautitul 
effect of the hazel eyes which they over- 
arched, and which seem to utter a thou- 
sand histories—the nose, with all its 
Grecian precision of ountline—the mouth, 
so well proportioned, so sweetly formed, 
as if designed to speak nothing but what 
was delightful to hear—the dimple chia 
—the stately swanlike neck—iform 4 
countenance, the like of which we know 
not to have existed in any other charac- 
ter moving in that high class of lite, 
where the actresses as well as the actors 
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command general and undivided atten- | 
tion. Itis in vain to say that the par- 
traits which exist of this remarkable 
woman are not like each other; for, 
anidst their discre paney, each possesses 
general features which the eye at once 
acknowledges as peculiar to the vision 
which our imagination has raised while 
we read her history for the first time, 
and which has been impressed upon it 
by the numerous prints and pictures 
which we have seen. Indeed, we cann it 
look on the worst of them, however de- 
ficient in point of execution, without 
saying that itis meant for Queen Mary; 
and no small instance it is of the power 
of beauty, that her charms should have 
remained the subject not merely of ad- 
miration, but of warm and chivalrous in- 
terest, atter the lapse of such a length of 
time. We know that by far the most 
acute of those who, in latter days, have 
adopted the unfavourable view of Mary’s 
character, longed, like the executioner 
before his dreadful task was performed, 
to kiss the fair hand of her on whom he 
was about to perform so horrible a duty. | 
“ Dressed, then, in a deep mourning | 
robe, and with all those charms of tace, 
shape, and manner, with which faithful 
traditwon has made each reader famiiiar, 
Mary Staart advanced to meet the Lady 
of Lochieven, who, on her part, endea- | 
voured to conceal dislike and apprehen- | 
sion under the appearance of respecttul 
inditierence, ‘The truth was, that she 
had experienced repeatedly the Queen’s 
superiority in that species of disguised 
yet cutting sarcasm, with which women 
can successfully avenge themselves, for 
real and substantial injuries. It may be 
well doubted, whether this talent was 
vot as fatal to its possessor as the many 
others enjoyed by that highly gifted, but 
most unhappy female ; for, while it otten 
afforded her a momentary triumph over 
her keepers, it failed not to exasperate 
their resentment; and the sative and 
sarcasm in which she had indulged, were 
frequently retaliated by the deep and 
bitter hardships which they had the 
power of inflicting. It is well known 
that her death was at length hastened by 
a letter which she wrote to Queen Liiza- 
beth, in which she treated her jealous 
rival, and the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
with the keenest irony and ridicule.” 


The rebel lords were soon admit- | 
ted to an audience of the Queen :— | 

“ The Lord Ruthven proceeded to | 
read a formal instrument, running in the | 
Qneen’s name, and setting forth that 
she had been called at an early age to 
the crown and realm of Scotland, and 
had toiled diligently therein, until she 
was in body and spirit so wearied out and 
disgusted, that she was unable any 
longer to endure the travail and pain of 
state attairs; and that since God blessed 
her with a fair and hopetul son, she was 
desirous to ensure to bim, even while | 
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she yet lived, his succession to the crown, 
which was his by right of hereditary de- 
scent. * Wherefore,’ the instrument pro- 
ceeded, ‘ we, of the motherly affection 
we bear to our said son, have renounced 
and demitted, and by these our letters of 
free good will, renounce and demit the 
crown, government, and guiding of the 
realm of Scotland, in favour of our said 
son, that he may succeed to us as native 
Prince thereof, as much as if it had been 
removed by decease, and not by our 
own proper act. And that this desnie- 
sion of our royal authority may have the 
more full and solemn effect, and none 
pretend ignorance, we give, grant, and 
commit, tull and tree and plain power to 
our trasty cousins, Lord Lindesay of the 
Byres, and William Lord Ruthven, to 
appear in our name before as many of 
the nobility, clergy, and burgesses, as 
may be assembled at Stirling, and there, 
in our name and behalf, publicly, and in 
their presence, to renounce the crown, 
guidance, and government of this our 
kingdom of Scotland.’ 

* The Queen here broke in with an 
air of extreme surprise. ‘ How is this, 
my lords?’ she said: ‘Are my ears 
turned rebels, that they deceive me with 
sounds so extraordinary ?—And yet it is 


|} no wonder that, having conversed so 


long with rebellion, they should new 
force its language upon my understand- 


| ing.—SayI am mistaken, my lords—say, 
for the honour of yourselves and the 


Scottish nobility, my right trusty cousins 
of Lindesay and Ruthven,.two barons of 
warlike fame and ancient line, have not 
sought the prison-house of their kind 
mistress for such a purpose as these 
words seem to imply. Say, for the sake 
of honour aud loyalty, that my ears 
have deceived me.’ 

*** No, madam,’ said Ruthven gravely, 
* your ears do not deceive you—they de- 
ceived you when they closed against the 
preachers of the evangele, and the ho- 
nest advice of your faithfal subjects ; 
and when they were ever open to flat- 
tery of pick-thanks and traitors, foreign 
cubiculars, and domestic minions. The 
land may no longer brook the rule of one 
who caunot rule herself; wherefore, Lt 
pray you to comply with the last remain- 
ing wish of your subjects and counsellers, 


| and spare yourself and us the further 


agitation of matter so painful.’ 

* * And is this all my loving subjects 
require of me, my lord?’ said Mary, in 
a tone of bitter irony. ‘ Do they really 
stint themselves to the easy boon that I 
should yield up the crown, which is 
mine by birthright, to an infant, which 
is scarcely more then a year old—fling 
down my sceptre, and take up a distaff 
—Q no! it is too little for them to ask— 
That other roll of parchment contains 
something harder to be complied with, 
and which may more highly tax my readi- 
ness to comply with the petitions of my 
lieges.” 
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*¢* This parchment,’ answered Rath- 

en, in the same tone of inflexible gra- 
v vity, and unfolding the instrument as he 
spoke, ‘is one by which your grace 
constitutes your nearest blood, and the 
most honourable and trust-worthy 
your subjects, James, Earl ot Murray, 
Regent of the kingdom during the mi- 
nority of thre young king. He already 
holds the appointment from the secret 
council, 

** The Qneen gave ashort of shriek, 
and clapping her hands together, ex- 
claimed, ‘Comes the arrow out of his 
quiver ?—out of my brother's bow ? 
Alas! I looked for his return from 
France as my sole, at least my reaciest, 
chance of deliverance. And yet, when 
I heard that he had assumed the govern- 
ment, I guessed he would shame to 
“ ield it im my name.’ 

** * T must pray your answer, madam,’ 
said Lord Ruthven, ‘ to the demand of 
the comncil?” 

“ © Tre demand of the council!’ said 
the Queen ; ‘ say rather the demand of 
a set of robbers, impatient to divide the 
ypoil they have seized. To such a de- 
mand, and sent by the mouth of a traitor, 
whose scalp, but for my womanish mercy, 
should long since have stood on the ¢ ity 
gates, Mary of Scotland has no answer.’ 

” “I trast madam,’ said Lord Ruth- 
ven, ‘my being unacceptable to vour 
presence will not add to your obduracy 
of resolution. It may become you to re- 
member that the death of the minion, 

tizzio, cost the house of Ruthven its 
head and leader.My father,more worthy 
than a whole province of such vile syco- 
cophants, died in exile and broken 
hearted.’ 

“ The Queen clasped her hands on 
her face, and resting her arms on the 
table, stooped down her head and wept 
so bitterly, that the tears were seen to 
find their way in streams between the 
white and slender fingers with which she 
endeavoured to conceal them. 

“© © Mv lords,’ said Sir Robert Mel- 
vilie, ‘ this is too much rigour. Under 
your lordships’ favour, we came hither, 
not to revive old griets, but to tind the 
mode ot avoiding new ones, 

“* * Sir Robert Melville,’ said Ruth- 
ven, ‘we best knew for what purpose 
we were delegated hither, and where- 
tore you were somewhat unnecessarily 
sent toattend us,’ 

“4 Nay »by my hand,’ said Lord Linde- 
say,‘ I know not why we were cum- 
bered with the good knight, unless he 
comes in _ of the lump of sugar 
which pothiears put into their whole- 
some but bitter medicaments, to please 
a troward child—a needless labour, me- 
thiaks, where men have the means to 
make them swallow the physic other- 
wise. 

** Nay, my lords,’ said Melville, 


‘ve 


best know vour own secret: instru¢tious. 
shatl best obey 


1 conceive | mine in 


| said the Queen, arising, 


of | 
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striving to mediate between her gr 
and you.’ 
“ws Be 


grace 
Sir Robert Melville’ 

and her face 
still glowing with agitation as she spoke. 
e My kerchiet, Fleming—I shame that 
traitors should have power to move me 
thus. ‘Tell me, proud lords,’ she added, 
wiping away the tears as she spoke, ‘ by 
what earthly warrant can liege subjects 
pretend to ‘challenge the righ ts of an 
anointed Sovercign—to throw off the 
allegiance they have vowed, and to take 


silent, 


| away the crown from the head on which 


| and governance of the land, 


divine warrant hath placed it? 

* * Madam,’ said Ruthven, ‘ I will 
deal plainly with you. Your re ign, trom 
the dismal tield of Pinkie-cleuch, when 
you were a babe in the cradle, till now, 
that ye stand a grown dame before as, 
hath been madesuch a tragedy of losses, 
disasters, civil dissensions, and toreign 
wars, that the like is not to be found in 
our chronicles. The French and Eng- 
lish have, of one consent, wade Scotland 
the battle field on which to fight their 
own ancient quarrel. For ourselves, 
every man’s hand hath been against his 
brother, nor hath a year passed over 
without rebellion aud slaughter, exile of 
nobles, and oppressing of the consmons, 
We may endure it no longer, and, there- 
tore, as a prince, to whom God hath re- 
fused the gift of hearkening to wise 
counsel, and on whose dealings and pro- 
jects no blessing hath ever descended, 
we pray you to give way to other rule 
thal a rem- 


| nant may yet be saved to this distracted 


| own turbulent, 


| which you, the 
| enter into feuds agaiast each other, 


realm. 

“« Mylord,’ said Mary, ‘ it seems to 
me that you fling on my unhappy and 
devoted head those evils, which, with 
far more justice, Ll may impute to your 
wild, and untameable 
dispositions—the frantic violence with 
Magnates of Scotland, 
stick- 
ing at no cruelty to gratify your wrath, 
taking deep revenge for the slightest 
offences, and setting at detiance those 
wise laws which your ancestors made 
for staunching of such cruelty, rebelling 
against the lawful authority, and bear- 
ing yourselves as if there were no king 
in the land ; or rather as if each were 
king in his own premises. And now 
you throw the blame on me—on me, 
whose lite has been embittered—whose 
sleep has been broken—whose happi- 





| ness has been wrecked by your dissen- 


sions. Have I not myself been obliged 
to traverse wilds and mountains, at the 


| head wf a few faithful followers, to main: 


| and carried pistols at my 





tain pases and to put down oppression ? 
Have } not worn harness on my person, 
saddle—fain 
to lay aside the softness ofa woman, and 
the dignity of a Queen, that I might 
show an exainple to my tollowers?’”’ 
While Roland, indignant at the 
iusults and sufferings of his royal 
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mistress, raised his sword in token | 
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posed to hatred, revenge, and cruel- 


of his readiness to use it in her de- ys indulging in farious and malig- 
fence, a paper dropped from it which | 


Catherine Seyton, who was one of 
the queen’s attendants, discovered to 


advised the queen to sign the renun- 

ciation, on the ground that the force 

which had been used could not make 

it binding ; and the queen complies 
{Te be continued.) 





HINDU MORALITY AND MAN- 
NERS. 


At a late monthly meeting of the 
Bombay Literary Society, two pa- 
pers were read, one from Capiain 
Kennedy, containing ‘“* Remarks on 
the 6th and 7th chapters of Mill's 
History of India, respecting the Re- 
ligion and Manners of the Hindus ;” 
and the other from Mr. Coats, con- 


nant passions, that are fostered by 
the gloomy and malignant principles 


| Of their religion, perpetrating vil- 
be a paper written by her father. It | 
| surprises Europeans; so indolent as 


lainy with such cool reflection as 


to think death the happiest of all 
states; litigious, insensible to the 


| sullerings of others, inhospitable, 
| avaricious; habitually contemptuous 


| the quotations appears to be 


taining ** An Account of the Town- | 


ship of Lony, in Illustration of the 


Marhatta Cultivators. 

In the first of these papers Captain 
Kennedy endeavours to point outa 
variety of mistakes into which Mr. 
Mill has unavoidably fallen from not 
having resided in India, and from 
being in consequence deprived of the 
necessary means of forming a cor- 
rect judgement on the merits of the 
diferent authors from whom he was 
obliged to collect his materials. But 
Captain Kennedy contends, that, 
without even entering into any com- 
parative estimation of the value of 
authorities, the account of the reli- 
gion and manners of the Hindus 
given by My. Mill is of itself sufti- 
cient to evince its incorrectness, for 
it is thus that he y He ribes them: 

‘*The superior casts in India 2 are 
generally depraved, and 
every fraud and villainy, and they 
more thaa despise their inferiors, 
whom they kill with less seruple than 
we do a fow]. The inferior castes are 
profligate and depraved, guilty on 
the slightest occasions of the great- 
est crimes, and degraded infinitely 
below the brutes. And the Hindus 
in general are a rude people, devoid 


capable of | * , ; , “ 
sionaries. He discusses this subject 


and harsh to their women, whom they 
treat as slaves; and eminently de- 
void of filial, parental, or conjugal 


| affection.” 


On this description (which from 
a faith- 
ful summary) Captain Kennedy re- 
marks, that it is morally impossible 
that any society of men could exist 
among whom such vices and such 
passions, unredeemed by a single 
virtue or amiable quality, were uni- 
versally prevalent; and that had 
Mr. Mill reflected upon the princi- 


Institutions, Resources, Ke. of the | ples by which alone society can ei- 


ther be formed or preserved, he would 
probably have been led to suspect 
the correctness of the opinion which 
he entertained respecting the Hin- 
dus. Captain Kennedy next enters 
into a particular examination of the 
principal charges which have been 
so repeatedly alleged against the 
Hindus—the frequency of crimes 
amongst them, their being univer- 
sally addicted to falsehood and per- 


jury, and the demoralizing eflects of 


| their religion and the institution of 
| caste. He contends that these accu- 


sations rest on no suflicient grounds 
whatever; and that they have pro- 
ceeded principally, if not entirely, 
from the hasty observations of tra- 
vellers, or of persons but slighily ac- 


| quainted with the natives, and from 


the prejudiced description of mis- 


iat considerable length, and con- 


cludes by remarking—* that it may 
perhaps appear from his observa. 


| tions, that, of falschood (as before 


delined®) the Hindus are in general 
entirely inpocent, and that their in- 
sincerity proceeds from the cireum- 


| stances of their situation. and not 


of every moral and religious princi- | 


ple, of a cunning and deceitful tem- 
per, universally addicted to adnla- 
tion, dissimulation, deception, dis- 


honesty, falschood, and perjury di 


{ to deceive, knowing that 


from any natural propensity ; that 
they have never yet committed per- 


¢ © A deviation from truth, with an intention 
such deception wal 
detriment, or at least incoyveaince, lo 
ves 
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jury in a British court of justice; 
that their religion exerts no impro- 
per influence on their morals; and 
that the institution of caste, so far 
from being inimical to refinement or 
virtue, has, on the contrary, been 
most probably one great cause of the 
civilization ot the Hindus, and that 
it not only has always been, but now 
is, the great perservative of their mo- 
rality. Nor can there be a stronger 
proof that the Hindus have been un- 
justly accused of general depravity, 
and of being devoid of every moral 
and religious principle, than the 
simple circumstance that in India 
crimes are of rarer occurrence and 
of less magnitude than in England.” 
To establish this last assertion, the 
proof adduced by Captain Kennedy 
is founded on a comparison of the 
number of trials and convictions be- 
tween the four principal Courts of 
Circuit in Bengal, as stated in the 
fifth Report of the House of Com- 
mons on India Affairs, with a view 


of the Proceedings in the Courts of 


Assize in England in 1815, present- 
ed to Parliament. 
parison it appears, that in one year, 
ip proportion to their respective po- 
pulations, there were in British In- 
dia at least 2293 convictions fewer 
than in England; and Captain Ken- 
nedy therefore remarks, that how- 


From this com- | 








ever imperfect an approxiination to | 


truth his calculations may be, it may 
at least be justly inferred from them, 
that the crimes committed in British 
India do not, one year with another, 
amount to the number of those com- 
mitted in England; and that, conse- 
quently, if the records of courts of 
justice be an undeniable proof of the 
morality of the nation, and if the 
English be one of the most moral 
people that ever existed, it must ne- 
cessarily follow that the Hindus are 
an equally moral people. 

The arguments and remarks con- 
tained in the preceding paper are 
supported by Mr. Coats’s account of 
Lony, which is a simple but perspi- 
cuous statement of facts that came 
under his personal observation. That 
gentleman, from a long residence at 
Poonah, and from having success- 
fully extended the benefits of vacci- 
nation in the adjacent country, be- 
came well known to the inhabitants, 
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respected. His established charac. 
ter and professional duties thus gave 
him an opportunity ot becoming in. 
timately acquainted with every mi- 
nute circumstance of their public 
and private economy, and of these 
he has given a most faithfal and 
valuable description in this paper, 
He describes the extent of the town. 
ship, the nature of its soil and elj. 
mate, the quality of its lands, their 
mode of cultivation and produce, its 
institutions, taxes, and internal go. 
vernment, the extent and description 
of its population, and the arts, mode 
of living, manners, and religion of 
its inhabitants. On all these various 
points the most interesting and sa- 
tisfactory information is given; and 
it is thus that Mr. Coats has pleas. 
ingly drawn, aftcr long and attentive 
observation, the character of the 
Hindu inhabitants of the Deccan, 
which will be found equally applica. 
ble to the other parts of India:— 
“The cultivators, it will be seen, 
form almost the whole of the popula- 
tion of the township. They are term- 
ed generally Koonbees, and belong 
to the fourth or servile class of the 
Hindus.” ‘“ On the whole they are 
beiter informed than the lower 
classes of our own countrymen, and 
certainly far surpass them in pro- 
priety and orderliness of demeanour. 
They are mild and unobtrasive in 
their manners, and quickly shrink 
from any thing like an opposite be- 
haviour in others. Litigation is not 
a marked part of their character. 
They are forgetful of injury, or if they 
harbour animosity, they are seldom 
hurried by it into acts of violence or 
cruelty. Custom has taught them 
not to have much respect for their 
women, or rather indeed to look on 
them with contempt; but they are 
always indulgent to them, and never 
put any restraint on their liberty. 
The great attachment they have to 
their children forms an amiable part 
of their character. They are usually 
frugal, inclining to parsimony, and 
not improvident; but at their mar- 
riage feasts they are lavish and pro- 
fuse, and on these and other occa- 
sions often contract debts that are a 
burden to them for life. Their reli- 
gion strongly enjoins charity, and 
they are disposed to be liospitable, 


by whom he was cqually loved and | but their extreme poverty is a bar to 
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heir being extensively so. No per | 
son, however, would ever be in want | 
of a meal amongst them, and they | 
are always kind and attentive to | 
strangers when there is nothing of- | 
fensive in their manners. They are | 
just in their dealings amongst theme | 
selves, but would not be scrupulous 
ia overreaching government or those 
without. Theft is scarcely known 
amongst them, and the voice of the | 
community is loud against all breach- 
es of decorum, and attaches weight 
and respectability to virtuous con- 
duct in its members. The vices of 
this people, which they owe chiefly 
to their government, are dissimula- 
tion, cunning, and a disregard to 
truth. They are naturally timid, and 
will endeavour to redress their 
wrongs rather by stratagem than 
more generous means ; when roused, 
however, they will be found not with- 
out courage, nor by any means con- 
temptible enemies.” Mr. Coats also 
observes, that ‘* although not re- 
markable for sharpness, they are not 
wanting in intelligence. They are all 


minutely informed in every thing that | 


relates to their own calling. They 


are fond of conversation, discuss the | 


merits of different modes of agricul- 
ture, the characters of their neigh- 
bours, and every thing that relates 
to the concerns of the community ; 
and many of them are not without a 
tolerable knowledge of the leading 
events of the history of their own 
country.” 

The following account of the Hindu 
mode of living is interesting :—‘* The 
daily occupation of a cultivator is 
usually as follows: He rises at cock- 
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if any of the operations of husbandry 
require it, and works for an hour or 
two, then squats down and takes his 
breakfast, but without loosing his 
cattle. He resumes his work ina 
quarter of an hour, and goes on till 
near twelve o’clock, when his wife 


| arrives with his dinner, He then 


unyokes his oxen, drives them to 
drink, and allows them to graze or 
gives them straw; and takes’ his 
dinner bythe side ofa well or stream, 
or under the shade of a tree, if there 
happens to be one, and is waited on 


| during his meal by his wife. After 


his dinner he is joired by any of his 
fellow labourers who may be near, 


| and, after a chat, takes a nap on his 
| spread, cumley, or jots, for half an 


hour, while his wife eats whathe has 

left. He yokes his cattle again about 

two or half-past two o'clock, and 

works till sun-set, when he proceeds 
| leisurely home, ties up and feeds his 
| oxen, then goes himself to a brook, 
| bathes and washes, or has hot water 
| thrown over him by his wife athome. 
| After his ablutions, and perhaps on 
| holidays anointing himself with san- 
dal-wood oil, he prays before his 
| household gods, and often visits one 
| or more of the village temples. His 
| wife by this time has prepared his 
| supper, which he takes in company 
with the males of the family. His 
principal enjoyment seems to be be- 
| tween this meal and bed-time, which 
| is nine or ten o’clock. He now fon- 
| dles and plays with his children, 

visits or is visited by his neighbours, 
| and converses about the labour of 
| the day and concerns of the village, 

either in the open air or by the glim- 


crow, washes his hands, feet, and | mering light of a lamp, learns from 
face, repeats the names of some of | the shopkeeper or beadle what stran- 
his Gods, and perhaps takes a whiff | gers have passed or stopped at the 
of his pipe or a quid of tobacco, and | village, and their history, and from 





is pow ready to begin his labour. 
He lets loose his oxen and drives 

them Icisurely to his fields, allowing 
them to graze, if there is any grass | 
on the ground, as they go along, and | 
takes his breakfast with him, tied up 
in adirty cloth, or it is sent after 
him by one of his children, and con- 
sists of a cake (made unleavened of 
the flour of Badjeree or Juwaree), 
and some of the cookery of the pre- 
ceding day, or an onion or two. On 
reaching his field, itis perhaps seven 


any of the community that may have 
been at the city (Poonah) what news 
he has brought. In the less busy 
times, which are two or three months 
in the year, the cultivators take their 
meals at home, and have sufficient 
leisure for amusement. They then 
sit in groups in the shade and con- 
verse, visit their friends in the neigh- 
bouring villagos, go on pilgrimages, 
&e. &c.” 

Of the women, Mr.Coats observes— 
‘‘ The women of the cultivators, like 
those of other Asfatics, are seldom 





or eight o'clock ; he yokes his oxen, 
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the subject of gallantry, and are 
Jooked on rather as a part of their 
live stock than as companions, and 
yet, contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, their condition seems far 
from being unhappy. The law al- 
lows a husband to beathis wife, and 
for infidelity to maim her or else put 
herto death; but Ihave never known 
these severities resorted to, and 
rarely any sort of harsh behaviour. 
A man is despised whois seen much 
in company with women. A wile 
therefore never looks for any fond- 
ling from her husband, it is thought 
unbecoming in him even to mention 
her name, and she is never allowed 
to eat in company with him from the 
time of their wedding dinner, but 
patiently waits on him during his 
meals, and makes her repast on what 
he leaves. But setting aside these 
marks of contempt, she is always 
treated with kindness and forbear- 
ance, unless her conduct is very per 
verse and bad, and she has ker entire 
liberty. The women have generally 
the sole direction of household af- 
fairs, and if clever, notwithstanding 
all their disadvantages, not unfre- 
quently gain as great an ascendancy 
over their lords as in other parts of 
the world.” 

But there is unfortunately a _re- 
verse to this pleasing picture of 
Hindu life and manners, for Mr. 








Coats remarks, that “ the condition 
of these interesting people is ex- | 
tremely deplorable. Their houses | 
are all crowded and not sufliciently 

ventilated, and their cattle and fa- | 
milies are often under the same roof. | 
Their food, although seldom deficient 

in quantity, is not always wholesome | 





Welsh Bards. 





abolition of the farming system (6 
revenue) which followed, and the jj. 
beral remissions of revenue, in cop. 
sequence of losses by the war, cop. 
firmed the high expectations tha 
had been formed of our justice and 
liberality. The inviolable respect 
which has since been shewn to the 
prejudices and ancient customs of 
the people, and the arrangements in 
progress for the further improvement 
of their condition by the enlightened 
and able statesman,’ under whose ad. 
ministration the late conquests in the 
Deccan have fortunately fallen, will 
if followed up, not only secure a per- 
manence to this feeling, but substan- 
tial happiness and prosperity to the 
people.” 


* This paper was written before the lateCom 
missioner lett the Deccan; but his acknowledged 
abilities will be still more extensively beneficial 
tothe native subjects of the British Government 
in the more dignified situation of Governord 
Bombay. 


WELSH BARDS. 


Tue Eisteddfod, or Congress of 
Bards, held at Wrexham last week, 
under the auspices of the Cymmro- 
dorion, in Powys, surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of the Society. 
On Wednesday morning the bells 
rung a merry peal, and the company 
poured into town from all quarters, 
About eleven o’clock the towa-hall 
was crowded with beauty and fash- 
ion, and the arrivalof the President, 
Sir W. W. Wynn, was shortly an 
nounced hy sound of trumpets. The 
object of the meeting having been 
stated by Sir Watkin, the Rev. Wal- 
ter Davies, M.A. rector of Manafon, 
addressed the mecting in a very im- 
pressive manner, observing, that the 





and nutritious, and they are wretch- | end and purpose of an Eistedd/od (or 
edly clothed, though exercise and | Congress of Bards) was, “* remem- 
water-driuking generally make them | brance of the past, consideration of 
wear well. The constant labour of | whatis, and judgment of what should 


the women out of doors unfits them | 
for nurses, and a large proportion of | 
their children in consequence die in | 
infancy. The heavy exactions im- | 
posed on them by the Government | 
(the Peishwah’s) kept them always 

poor, and did away every prospect | 
of independence or improvement in 

their condition.” Mr. Coats how-! 


ever adds, that the coming of the 
township of Lony under the British 
Government * was hailed as a happy 
eveut by all the cultivators, and the 








be in future.” Also to recover the 
relics of departed genius, and to 
foster the living merit of the princi- 
pality. The Bards were then de- 
sired to recite any verses which they 
might have compc-ed on the occa- 
sion, when many a simple rustic 


stood up, and not only delighted the 
company, but astonished them. There 


were no less than cighty composi- 


tions sent in on the various subjects 


proposed. 
The first, * Pa betk ye awen?"- 
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What is poctical genius !—was won 


Welsh Bards. 








hibitions, the former was declared 


by Grifflud James, a Welsh harper | the victor, to the general satisfaction 


at Oxford. The second, “ Hireath 
Cymro,”—the longing ofa Welshman 
for his native mountains—was won 
by Evan Evans, of Trevriw, in Caer- 
parvonshire, a very young man, who 
being present was requested to read 
the ode. The third and grand prize, 
viz. “ Marwolaeth Sior ILI.” —the 
death of George [II.—was awarded 
to Robert Davies of Nantglyn, Den- 
bighshire, who was placed in the 
bardic chair (provided for the occa- 
sion, and made of old oak), from 
whence he read the elegy, and drew 
tears from many a bright eye; an 
elegant silver medal was then put 
round his neck, with an appropriate 
speech, by Mr. Walter Davies. The 
premiums for two English Kssays, 
the first on ‘* The Notices of Britain 
in Ancient Authors,” were won by 
the Rev. J. W. Rees, rector of Cos- 
ceb, Radnorshire ; and the second, 
on “ The History and Character of 
Arthur,” by the Rev. J. Hughes, of 
Brecon. There were several other 
compositions of great merit on the 
same subjects, particularly by the 
Rev. E. Hughes, of Bofary ; Thomas 
Jones, of Liverpool; the late Rev. 
E. Jones, of Denbigh; and Mr. Tho- 


a 





mas Jones, of Long-Acre, London. | 
The latter gentleman wrote also an | 


excellent ode, in English, on the oc- 


| voted, &c. 


casion, which was read by the Rev. | " 
| Parry, for his zeal in the cause, and 
his great exertions in the manage- 


J. W. Rees. 

In the evening a coacert was given 
at the assembly rooms, which quite 
enchanted a crowded audience. The 


vocal compositions were beautifully | 
executed by Mr. Corron, Miss Hall, | 


Mr. Parry, Master Clough, and Mr. 
C. Smith. But what delighted the 
audience greatest was the singing, 
with the Welsh harps, after the man- 
ner of the ancient Britons, by the 


Dadgeiniaid (or Cambro Vocalists.) | 


Mr. Parry sung some English stan 
zas, in imitation, to give strangers 
an idea of the subject and ellect, 
which gave the greatest satistaction. 


On Wednesday the competition | 


for the silver harp took place in the 
town-hall. 


Ten harpers sentin their names, | 


but the contest was between Richard 
Roberts, of Caernarvon, and B. Cun- 
nah, of Rhuafon, and after three ex- 





of the company, for he was both 
blind and lame. He performed Sweet 
Richarcé, with Parry’s Variations, in 
a very masterly manner. The singers 
were next called, to sing the Welsh 
Penuillion (or stanzas) with the harp, 
for a prize medal, when Lewis Maent- 
wrog was declared the best. The 
whole proved highly interesting, and 
several gentlemen addressed the 
mecting, recommending those who 
loved the land that gave them birth 
(and who does not?), to promote the 
frequency of the Congress, as it 
would tend to rescue from oblivion 
the relics of our ancient bards. 

In the evening a concert took 
place, consisting chiefly of Welsh 
melodies, with English words, ar- 
ranged for the oecasion by Mr. Parry. 

The room was completely filled 
long before eight o’clock, and the 
whole performance was received 
with enthusiasm, many declaring 
they had never before known the 
beauty of their native melodies, which 
were snng after the manner of their 
forefathers. 

On Friday morning the committee 
met, to grant annuities, &e. to bards 
and minstrels ;Charles W. W.Wynn, 
Lisq. M.P. in the chair, when many 
resolutions were passed, and thanks 
A silver cap of the value 
of fifteen guineas, was voted to Mr. 


ment of the Congress. 

The next meeting is to be at Caer- 
narvon. But it is ramoured that an 
Eisteddfod wiil be held in London, 
under the patronage of the Cymmro- 
dorion, or Cambrian society—his 
Majesty patron. Such a meeting 
must prove highly interesting both 
for its novelty and nationality. The 
meetings at the Town-hall and Con- 
certs in the evening closed by all the 
harpers ‘playing, and the company 
singing ** God save the King,” the 
first day in English, and the second 
in Welsh. 

To conclude the week's festivities, 
Sir W. W. Wynn held his annual 
Agricultural Meeting on Friday, at 
Wynnstay, whena grand dinner was 
given to 500 people. 

Cymru fu—Cymrufydd. 
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To my First Five. 
POE! 


ORIGINAL 

SONNET TO MY FIRST FIRE. 
Tuov smiliug minister ot comtort hail! 
Gladly itlythe chilly breeze, whose voice 

Whistles so loudly, and along the vale 
Scatters the yellow leaves. How I re- 

oice 
To ant thy struggling blaze: it tells 
the tale ‘2 

Of thy attendant ever-varying joys— 

‘The gay, the wise companions of my 


choice, 
When Wit’s loud laugh and Thought’s 
deep tones prevail 
By tarns; or in my solitary hours, 
When books unfold bright Fancy’s ma- 
gic powers, 
Or Learning’s proud aspirings 
enhancing 
Many are yet thine own— to shape frail 
towers 
Bright landscapes, ruby mines, strange 
taces glancing, 
In antic revelry amid thy brightness 
dancing. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A BLOCK OF SAND- 
STONE AT HAMPDEN. 


TRAVELLER! whate’er may be 

Thy business, rest awhile by me 

What, beneath the sun, more swect 
Than, as he sets, this calm retreat ? 
Farms and thatched white cots are by, 
Just such as take a painter's eye ; 
Woods up and down, and turf the sheep 
Closer than the best scythe keep. 
‘Traveiler! sit down by me! 

"Tis good so fair a scene to see, 

And give the soul up, with the sense, 
‘Yo Nature’s holiest intiuence. 

How lovely !—And these fields and hills 
Were his, whose name immortal thrills 
True English hearts, wherever found : 
Stranger! this was Hampden’s ground! 
Upturned here trom my native earth, | 
I stand an image of his worth— | 
A rock—and of his fame sublime, 
Defying both the tooth of Time. 

He from the wrong canse chose the right, 
And what he did, did “ with his might:” 
Whose conscience bids him less? Lask— 
Go, then, and do likewise thy task : 
The day shall come when I—this whole 
Green world shall vanish as ‘* a scroll,” 
Scattered, our purpose serv ed, like dust, 
All—save “ the spirits of the just.” 

* They, as the stars,” (oh, faith divine !) 
* Eternal in the Heavens shall shine !”’ 
Go! to thy duties gird thee now! 

As Hampden has, so thine do thou! 


LINES ON NATIVE SPOT. 
{By J. D. Burridge, Esq. of Lyme Regis 





these 





On, cheerful Stohet! my native peace- 
ful spot, 

Sacred your uname, though I should be 

forgot, 


t A romantic Jage in Somersetshire, near 





Inseviption.—- Lines on Native Spot 


‘RY. 


AND SELECTED 
mn 


‘Yo all your sous—who e’er will gratefulbe 

To praise the birth-piace ot their liberty, 

Oft on thy thymy Mount’s} parched brow 
I've laid, 

Inhaled the breeze,and Portman’s Wood} 
surveyed ; 

There viewed bright Phoobus quit the 
dusky plain, 

And tinge afar yon western foaming 


main: 
With pensive thoughts on glad creation’s 
store, 


The rich man’s state comparing with the 


poor, 

A thousand other thoughts delight me 
more, 

There oft the village belis have met my 
ear, 

Proclaiming rural pastime, simple cheer, 

Ye pendant copses, oft of russet hue, 

Oh, aid me, Muse, to paint your bean 
ties true: 

The tall aspiring fir and shady oak, 

W hose boughs are black with veichb’ring 
cottage smoke, 

How oft the perch of gently cooing doves, 

That nightly tell their mutual ardent 


loves 5 

Sweet Philomela “tunes your skirts 
along, 

At eve’s approach, with charming varied 
song. 


The plaintive brook and blackbird swell 
j the choir ; 
With airs more dignified than harp ot 


yre: 

Here speckled trout in wanton leaps oft 
rise, 

Enlivened by the blue etherial skies, 

While tinkling sheep-bells and the 
ploughboy’s voice 

Cause hollow rocks with rural sounds re- 
joice ; 

Ott frisking lambkins skip in winding 
flight 

Adown the steep, impelled with Spring's 
delight ; 

Through vistas too the browsing flocks 
are seen, 

And high impepding woods make cur- 
rents green; 

Here num’ rous orchards, decked in crim 
son hue, 

Present the fairest prospects to out 
view. 

The vale abounds in rich Juxuriant soil, 

Well cultured by the rustic’s hardy toil; 

Here yellow Ceres, with her bounteos 
hand, 

Diffuses plenty for dependant man:— 

But now enough—romantic spot adieu! 

When distant, how my bosom beats tor 
you! 


3 A lotty field which everlooks the country 
around, and is called the Mount. 
§ A beautiful and large wood, fall of oak trees, 


comwonly called Orchard Wood, the property 
of FE. B. Portinan, Esq. MP. tor the county 
Worset 








